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Talking About Animals 


EK NOW AND THEN I am invited to give a talk — some people refer to the episode as a lecture, 

which is a discomforting term. Nobody likes to be lectured. I never feel too sorry for the audi- 
ence as I invariably show some colored motion pictures from the Society’s film library and let them 
do most of the talking. The films produced by our staff in recent years are truly remarkable as all 
our members who have seen them at the annual meetings, and others, will agree. 

For my part it is never tiring to see these films over and over again, so fresh are they and so 
infinite in variety of subject matter. In the latter regard I have recently found myself suggesting to 
the members of an audience that they, by some trick of will, try to open their minds wide and pretend 
to themselves that they have never seen animals before, and, as they view the pictures, to attempt to 
conceive how it has been possible — through the m‘raculous concatenation of time, circumstance and 
environment, namely evolution — for Nature to have produced these living forms of the earth, of the 
sea and of the sky — whether elephants, sea horses or hummingbirds — each designed for its special 


environment, all being dynamic expressions of life, living here with us human beings on this earth 


Pirate Osborn — 


to enjoy, to study and to protect. 
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THE NEW 


CONSERVATION FOUNDATION 
“A Challenge We Must Accept” 


oO" INSTITUTION is met with a challenge that 
it intends to accept. This challenge stands 
before us. We cannot evade it or run away 
from it. 

The future of our country is threatened by the 
increasing misuse and destruction of its life- 
supporting resources. These resources cannot be 
listed in the order of their priority or, let us say, 
of their relative importance when compared one 
with the other. The reason for this is that all 
living natural resources comprise an integer, 
which is another way of saying that each is 
dependent upon all the others. We are compelled 
to recognize, therefore, that animal life in all its 
forms, forests and other plant life, water sources, 
and finally productive soils, are in truth but four 
elements in a component whole. During the first 
half-century of its existence the Zoological So- 
ciety directed its energies almost exclusively to 
the conservation of animal life. We are faced 
with the inescapable fact that it is not possible to 
conserve animal life without at the same time 

"preserving its natural environment of vegetation 
and water resources. In a different context, it 
may be pointed out that zoology is not actually 
a separate science but can more truly be thought 
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of as an integrated part of the living sciences that 
fall under the general term of biology. 

Our institution, in its very essence, is dedicated 
to public service. Consequently, when it becomes 
apparent that the future welfare of the people 
of our country, to say nothing of the peoples of 
other countries, is being imperilled because we 
are still riding the downward spiral as far as the 
conservation and wise use of life-supporting re- 
sources is concerned, it is time to take action and 
do everything that lies within our power to re- 
verse the present destructive trend. 

In order to accomplish this task in the most. 
effective manner possible we are in the process 
of establishing a corporation to be known as 
“The Conservation Foundation,” under the spon- 
sorship of the Society, which has received its 
charter under the laws of the State of New York. 
It is provided in the By-laws that the trustees of 
the Foundation shall be designated by the Society. 
The key clause, descriptive of the purposes of 
the Foundation, reads as follows: 

The objects and purposes for which the cor- 
poration is formed are to promote conservation 
of the earth’s life-supporting resources—animal 
life, forests and other plant life, water sources 


and productive soils—and to advance, improve 
and encourage knowledge and understanding 
of such resources, their natural distribution and 
wise use and their essential relationship to 
each other and to the sustenance and enrich- 
ment of life. 


We are proceeding upon the assumption that — 


the value of the Foundation’s work will depend 
upon its ability to accomplish results in two close- 
ly correlated fields of effort—fact-finding and re- 
search on the one hand, education and the dis- 
semination of information on the other. We 
recognize the fact that as matters stand today our 
own country’s welfare is directly influenced, for 
better or for worse, by conditions prevailing in 
other parts of the world. Representatives from 
abroad have been included on the Advisory Coun- 
cil which has already been formed, not only in 
recognition of this fact but also because it is felt 
that the new Foundation can gain greatly from 
the knowledge and experience of those in other 
countries. The work of the Foundation will be 
directed primarily upon the problem in the 
United States, although the international im- 
plication will not be lost sight of. 

The initial planning and administrative staff 


has been brought together during the past year 


and, until now, has operated as the Conservation 
Division of the Society. Already much has been 
accomplished as will be evidenced in our forth- 
coming Annual Report, as well as in a special 
presentation of plan and program which can be 
had upon request. The members of this staff are: 
George E. Brewer, Jr., Samuel H. Ordway, Jr., 
A. William Smith, Robert G. Snider. They will 
form the administrative personnel of the new 
Foundation. 

Further, an Advisory Council has been estab- 
lished whose present members are: 


Mr. Harold Coolidge, Executive Secretary, Paci- 
fic Science Board, National Research Council 


Mr. Charles Sutherland Elton, Director of Bu- 
reau of Animal Population, Oxford Uni- 
versity 


Dr. Harry Godwin, Fellow of Clare College, 


Lecturer in Botany, Cambridge University 


Dr. Caryl P. Haskins, research scientist in biol- 
ogy and related bio-physical fields, New York 


Pr. A. V. Hill, Honorary Professor of Physiology, 
Biophysics Research Unit, University Col- 
lege, London 


Dr. G. Evelyn Hutchinson, Osborn Zoological 
Laboratory, Yale University 


Dr. Aldo Leopold, Department of Wildlife Man- 


agement, University of Wisconsin 


Dr. Paul B. Sears, Department of Botany, Ober- 
lin College / 


Dr. V. van Straelen, Director of the Royal Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Brussels, and Pres- 
ident of the Institute of National Parks of 
the Belgian Congo 


Mr. William Vogt, Chief of Conservation Sec- 


tion, Pan American Union 


Dr. Alexander Wetmore, Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution 


Every member and friend of our institution will 
no doubt immediately recognize that we are about 
to undertake a formidable task. Ideas are useless 
and plans are meaningless without the resources 
with which to fulfill them. Throughout the past 
half-century our Society owes its growth and 
accomplishments to the interest and support ac- 
corded to it by its members and friends. Now, in 
the early stages of the second half-century of our 
work we are entering upon this great new en- 
deavor whose ultimate success depends in large 
degree upon the financial resources that may be 
made available to it. 
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T CAN BE TRUTHFULLY saiD that predatory 
I creatures kill to live, for such is the basic 
principle of their lives. But in Australian forest 
country one of the marsupial carnivores definite- 
ly lives to kill. 

This is the Spotted-tailed Dasyure (Dasyurops 
maculatus). It became the Tiger Cat to early 
settlers and although it is quite without relation- 
ship or similarity to members of the feline family, 
it nevertheless remains the Tiger Cat to all who 
live in the gum tree country. 

Dark brown or reddish-brown in color, with 
conspicuous white spots, the Tiger Cat is super- 
ficially civet-like and short legged with a mode 
of progression that might be described as a hum- 
py bounding gallop. 

Captain Phillip, who saw the animal near the 
present Sydney, N.S.W., and was the first to 
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Australia’s 


Marsupial “Tiger Cat” 


By DAVID FLEAY 


describe its existence, named it the “Spotted 
Marten” and described it as not only very fero- 
cious but also exceedingly stubborn. In fact, 
many accounts of its pluck as a fighter are to be 
met with in works dealing with earlier days of 
Australian colonization. 

About the size of a large and heavy domestic 
cat but possessing powerful jaws with an amazing 
gape and equipped with exceptionally prominent 
canine teeth, a male ‘Tiger Dasyure is indeed a 
creature to be reckoned with. The presence of a 
first toe and sérrated pads on palm and sole in- 
dicate that the animal is at home as a tree climber. 
Largest specimens are found in Tasmania, and 
one very light brown and very big individual 
from that island, which arrived at the Melbourne 
Zoological Gardens in 1933, measured four feet 
from nose to tail tip. With its gleaming canine 


teeth characteristically projecting beyond the 
closed lip of the upper jaw, with mouth opening 
widely to display its whole slashing armament, 
and taken in conjunction with the powerful 
crouching body, this pink-nosed animal was truly 
dangerous — indeed with its quickness much 
more dangerous to handle than a Tasmanian 
Devil. 

The existence today of the Tiger Cat — larg- 
est marsupial carnivore on the mainland — is 
precarious indeed, and only in ‘Tasmania can this 
spotted and primitive-looking creature be said 
to exist in any numbers at all. In spite of pro- 
tection, the inflexible resolve and single-minded 
purpose of this nocturnal hunter, who insists pri- 
marily on his own warm-blooded kills, constantly 
brings about his own undoing. I have had a num- 
ber of experiences bearing on the ‘Tiger Dasyure’s 
suicidal insistence on cleaning up all and sundry 
in poultry roosts. 

During January, 1946, at beautiful Lake St. 
Clair in west central Tasmania, we camped with 
A. D. Fergusson, the ranger of the 365,000 acre 


reserve. He had several dozen chickens which 
roosted each evening some twenty feet high in 
trees by his hut. One night a wandering ‘Tiger 
Cat scented them and climbed aloft to seize each 
one in turn by the neck, simultaneously killing it 
and falling with the body to the ground. Repeat- 
ing the performance until not a chicken remained 
and spurred on by the taste of fresh blood, he 
finished up by assassinating two ducks. ‘Three 
nights later what was probably the same animal 
killed six chickens at another home three miles 
distant. There they knew he would return for 
more — and caught him easily in a nest of rabbit 
traps not even buried in the ground. 

Because he lacks the caution and cunning of 
more highly developed predatory mammals, it 
is obvious that despite protection this marsupial 
killer cannot exist side by side with settlers — 
who, of course, must and do protect themselves. 
Its only chance of long survival lies in the wild 
mountainous, uninhabited, regions of western 
Tasmania where, along the wild animal trails, 
it is confined to its own native game. In Victoria 


G. M. Crowl Photo 


Rainy, mountainous region of south-western Tasmania, the haunt of Tiger Cats, Tasmanian 
Devils and Thylacines. Mr. Fleay center of group. Foreground shows typical clump of button grass. 
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the Tiger Cat is almost restricted to the Otway 


Ranges in the south of the state. Nevertheless, - 


following the tremendously wide- spread fires of 
1939, the numbers of this forest-loving animal 
have been reduced still further. 

Though I had trailed and captured Tiger Cats 
back in 1932 i in the Victorian Otway Ranges, it 
was not until the summer of 1945-46 while seek- 
ing the Marsupial Wolf in south-western ‘Tas- 
mania that I really crossed trails frequently with 
the Tiger Cat in its native environment. Each 
evening in that rainy mountainous region it was 
a regular practice to drag up to 5 miles of “scent” 

trail along animal pads in thick gullies and over 
button grass swamps from one strategically-placed 
drop-door trap to another, so that a Marsupial 
Wolf living in the vicinity would be lured (we 
hoped) by the enticing odor of half-cooked wall- 
aby or singed parrot to follow along with favor- 
able consequences. ‘That we did get a “Wolf” into 
a trap is another story; but it was a fairly common 
thing to have Tasmanian Devils, Tiger Cats and 
small native cats (Dasyurus quoll) also blunder- 
ing in where angels feared to tread, and where 
they were really not wanted. ‘The weather never 
remained fine for more than two or three days at 
atime with the result that each morning on a 
round of the traps it was possible to pick out soft 
ground tracks of the preceding night. We were 
thus afforded a fascinating study of the imprints 
that told what creatures had come across the 
scent trail and had followed it. Tiger Cat prints 
ran for long distances if the odorous Green 
Rosella Parrot had been the lure. One big fellow 
must have traveled four miles one night before 
reaching the first trap on the circuit, but, being 
suspicious, he had walked right round it and 
away again. The following evening a dead par- 
rot on the hook and a sample outside proved 
irresistible. I came around to find the dasyure 
securely caged and absolutely fighting mad. With 
mouth widely agape and tail acutely bristled, he 
jumped at me from side to side, from end to end, 
and from bottom to top of the big chain-wire 
trap. His abrupt, piercing, “circular saw” screams 
were ear-shattering, and if ever a man found him- 
self in a quandary about single handedly bagging 
such a savage specimen, | was that one. How- 
ever, one of his headlong charges eventually car- 
ried him, neck and crop, into a large chaff bag, 
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and so he was set for portage back to camp. The 
faeces of this animal showed that his last meal 
had been the thick-furred Swamp Rat (R.lutreo- 
ius) but in this Tasmanian region the ‘Tiger Cat 
preys upon native hens (Tribonyx), Pademelon 
wallabies (Thylogale), birds in general and their 
eggs, and rat kangaroos of the genera Bettongia 
and Potorus. ‘The Tiger Cat exhibits that curious 
preponderance of the male sex so typical of some 
other carnivorous marsupials and the female ani- 
mal is usually two-thirds or even half the size 
of a typical male. 

In the early 1930's, I had set out to discover 
something of the Tiger Cat’s family life, for no 
one had ever bred the animal. The whole trouble 
was to obtain a female, and with that end in view 
every incentive had been placed in the way of in- 
habitants of the Otway region, where I had left 
large box traps. One day an enthusiastic telegram 
heralded the arrival as stated and as we fully ex- 
pected of the long sought “lady.” But alas, un- 
packing following the arrival of the western 
district train revealed a simple but all important 
mistake in identification! It was another, and our 
fifth, “gentleman” Tiger Cat. 

However, like most long-cherished ambitions, 
our hopes were eventually realized, and thanks to 
the Fry family, of Laver’s Hill, a female Tiger 
Cat was captured in the late summer of 1935. So 
ended five years of difficult quest. Actually the 
animal was accidentally caught in a rabbit trap 
and on arrival it was necessary to amputate an 
injured fore limb right to the elbow. Being of a 
hardy disposition and enjoying the seclusion of a 
comfortable hollow log, the animal made a good 
recovery. With no lack of fresh rabbits, rats and 
occasional birds, the Tiger Cat soon learned to 
accept the curtailment of her usual bush wander- 
ings as a fairly kind fate. 

On April 5, 1935, with considerable trepida- 
tion (justifiable in view of the tragedy two years 
later, of a male Tiger Cat killing and partly de- 
vouring his mate), a male Tiger Cat was placed 
in the enclosure with our precious female. Clash- 
es between individuals of this species are sharp 
and may be almost instantly fatal. They are 
accompanied by a series of the sharpest and most 
ear-splitting sounds of “sshah”! —so forcefully 
uttered as to sound like a blast of a circular saw 
or of escaping high pressure steam. One animal 


The Dasyures are not only stubborn but ex- 
tremely vicious. Their powerful jaws are 
equipped with long canine teeth. This photo- 
graph shows the required method of handling. 


may spring upon the other and sink its keen 
teeth into the unfortunate’s neck. Such a killing 
occured before our very eyes in the case of two 
Male Tiger Cats at the Melbourne Zoological 
Gardens in 1934. 

At any time a Tiger Cat, whether male or 
female, “greets” all and sundry with slightly 
gaping jaws and repeated threatening low-pitched 
hissing undertones. It is definitely a warning to 
heed! Thus it can be understood that a certain 
amount of nervousness accompanied the risking 
of our first and only female Tiger Cat with an- 
other of her own rather unsociable kind. For- 
tunately all went well, possibly due to the ex- 
treme quietness of the crippled female. She was 
definitely not one of the nagging kind. 

According to observation spread over this and 
two other breeding seasons (1938 and 1939), the 
pairing season is very clearly marked in Victoria 
and extends over June and July. This is the 
period when (whether young are born or not) 
the pouch develops from its inconspicuous rest- 
ing condition and becomes a glandular pocket- 
like area. Actual pairing of the animals is a 
prolonged activity, during which the female 
suffers severe lacerations about the neck and 
shoulders. During such times piercing, ear- 
splitting shrieks are frequently heard by night 
and day. The gestation period occupies approxi- 
mately three weeks. In the case of the crippled 
female, five minute pink “joeys” appeared in the 
pouch on August 10, 1935. Usually, however, 
offspring appear in the pouch during July. 

Arranged in two curved rows on each side of 
the longitudinal median line of the pouch there 
is a total of six mammae, compared with eight 
in the smaller Native Cat and four in the case 
of the Tasmanian Devil. Not so well formed as 
in the case of its relative, the Devil, the Tiger 
Cat’s pouch is nevertheless more perfectly de- 
veloped than in the Native Cat. It is a fairly 
deep receptacle and opens into a pocket anteriorly 
—in other words, unlike a kangaroo’s pouch, it 
extends forward toward the animal’s chest and 
not backward toward its tail. 


I was unable to witness the actual arrival of 
the embryo Tiger Cats in the pouch, but the posi- 
tion and actions of the mother in this 1935 sea- 
son were described to me by Ernest Walsh, an 
observant keeper in the Australian Section of 
which I was Curator in the Melbourne Zoo. 
Subsequently, on July 17, 1938, when young 
actually arrived in the case of another female 
Tiger Cat, which successfully produced and 
reared the two successive broods during 1938 and 
1939 at Badger Creek, I watched most carefully, 
noting restlessness on the part of the mother, 
and beirig particularly interested in the attitude 
of these carnivorous marsupials at such a time 
as compared with the known posture of the 
herbivorous kangaroos and wallabies. During 
mid-morning on this date the mother sat, or 
rather crouched, in a corner of her enclosure, 
with her back quarters raised slightly from the 
ground, She remained in this rather stiff strained 
position for an hour and a half. The tail was 
simply curved around beside her body, and not 
under it, as has been observed in wallabies and 
kangaroos. Apparently the young were born and 
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betook themselves to the pouch during this peri- 
od. It was impossible to make closer observations 
and the above is only assumption. Still, the 
young were in the pouch later in the day, and the 
attitude described corresponds with that observed 
by Mr. Walsh at the Zoo in 1935. 

Knowing the cannibalistic traits of the smaller 
and larger relatives of the Tiger Cat, I removed 
the male parent immediately on seeing that the 
mother’s pouch was occupied. 

The 1935 litter of five young animals consisted 
of three males and two females, and it is of in- 
terest to indicate the outstanding features in the 
gradual development of the little fellows. Meas- 
uring 7mm., or roughly a quarter of an inch in 
length in their curled-up posture, and colored 
pink, the offspring are literally mere dots at 
birth. 

It was most difficult to follow out observations 
at any time, for an inspection meant lifting the 
mother up by the tail—and anyone who has 
seen (and felt!) the business-like teeth, or shrunk 
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S.A. Pearl Photo 


from the ever-gaping jaws, of a Tiger Cat, will 
realize that this is not easily done. Moreover, for 
the welfare of the young, 
peat such performances too frequently. At four 
weeks of age the babies had increased to 38 mm., 

or 114 inghess in body length, and though still 
well anchored to the mammae they showed con- 
siderable limb movement. One or more of them 
would now hang outside the pouch when the 
parent was nispended by her tail. At seven weeks 
dark brown fur, which had gradually been mak- 
ing its appearance — first of all on the large and 
well-formed heads (young marsupials develop very 
obviously from the head end backwards) — was 
well developed, with the relieving pattern of 
lighter spots. Most important of all, the eyes 
were beginning to open. ‘The young ‘Tiger Cats, 
though still tenacious in their grip on the mam- 
mary glands, were no longer constantly attached 
to them and frequently now lay sleeping in the 
nest. The attachment of the young to the mother 
until reaching this age is, in its later stages, a 


it was unwise to re- 


Twelve weeks of age finds the young becom- 
ing very active. But a slight disturbance— 
and they will scurry back to cling with all 
four feet and teeth to the parent’s back. 


tremendous handicap in her nocturnal forays in | 


search of food. It is during this period, as I have 
noticed in several related marsupials, that high- 
est mortality is liable to occur. One or more of 
the many offspring is apt to drop off and become 
lost and the mother herself has no speed to es- 
cape from pursuers. Approaching and at the 
age of twelve weeks, the young Dasyures dis- 
played a surprising and rather attractive color 
“phenomenon,” typical, as far as | have seen, of 
all three “broods” in 1935, 1938 and 1939. The 
future creamy-white body and tail spots were 
now definitely pinkish, with the abdominal re- 
gion of a similar tinge. This is a phase that grad- 
ually fades, until within a few weeks it is not 
noticeable. 

From twelve weeks of age onwards the little 
Tiger Cats became increasingly lively and inter- 
esting, though any fright or unusual happening 
was the signal for them to cling tightly to the 
fur of the mother’s back and sides, gripping tena- 
ciously with all four feet and teeth as well. 
Though handled a great deal the “broods” in all 
cases remained unremittingly savage and wild. 
In order to observe the many delightful antics of 
the “play age,” it was essential to remain quiet 
and hidden from view. With bristling tails the 
little fellows would sneak furtively toward some 
object and then bolt erratically away. They also 
indulged in fast wrestling and biting bouts, tack- 
ling each other chest to chest. 

Feeding themselves from whatever food the 
mother brought in from the age of 14 weeks on- 
ward, the young also still drew spasmodically for 
a time on the mother’s own nourishment. How- 
ever, at 18 weeks or roughly 414 months of age, 
they were entirely independent and self-sup- 
porting and one-third grown in relation to the 
size of the mother. Ungrateful, as is so often the 
way in life, they even moved their quarters and 


At eighteen weeks the Tiger Cat becomes 
totally independent of its mother. This four 
months old Dasyure is already showing signs 
of its notably vicious Tiger Cat disposition. 


“camped” away from the mother who had tended 
them so lung and carefully. 

The differentiation in size between males and 
females does not show in any marked degree until 
the Tiger Cat is some 18 weeks of age. From 
then on the male develops into a stronger, more 
robust and larger animal altogether. Maturity is 
reached within 12 months, while the life span 
appears to be but six years. Young animals ap- 
pear to occupy nearly two years in reaching their 
full size. 

With the idea of endeavoring to re-establish 
Tiger Cats in an area remote from settlement, 
two pairs of these youngsters bred in captivity 
were taken late in 1939 to Wilson’s Promontory, 
a mountainous National Park some 30 by 15 
miles in extent, and there liberated. So far there 
has been no news of them, which, however, is 
not surprising, considering their nocturnal habits 
and the rough, scrubby, nature of their new 
habitat. We simply hope for the best with some- 
what mixed feelings about other native game in 
the area, but knowing of course that the ubiqui- 
tous rabbit is a splendid means of livelihood for 
any smart Tiger Daspure. 


The Worm Farm 


| Long before our platypuses arrived last April, preparations had to 
be made fo satisfy their fabulous appetites. At least 25,000 earth- 
worms had to be provided for them each month. And so the Worm 
Farm came into being! In the cellar of the Lion House, Curator- 
Aquarist Coates assisted by the Aquarium’s crew established a bat- 
tery of breeding boxes and a series of growing pits specially designed 
to produce astronomical numbers of the staple diet of the platy- 
. puses. Here is a pictorial story of our worms — from egg fo platypus. 


ur original worms were purchased fromdeal- Inthese breeding boxes worms lay eggs which 
rs. Curator Coates inspects a new shipment. hatch under carefully controlled conditions. 


A hundred-and-fifty of these tiny, delicate earthworm capsules hardly fill a teaspoon. It takes 
about three weeks for the capsules to hatch. Wormlets are transferred into growing pits. 


Food for the worms is ‘“‘planted”’ in the soil of the pits. Tankman James Malcolm first digs a 
trench, then fills it with assorted garbage (specially selected) and finally covers if over. 


What a well balanced worm 
diet contains. (L. to R.)—Stale 
pastry, peapods, sour milk, 
egg-shells and apple skins, 
toast, ashes, cornmeal, citrus 
skins and decayed fruits and 
vegetables, sand, coffee 
grounds, Pablum, dry leaves 
and newspapers. Dinner-time 
and the worms seem fo like it!’ 


Collecting hundreds of worms daily for the platy- 
puses’ dinner is no easy job. Tankman Thomas 
Callahan carefully sifts them out while Keeper 
of the Platypuses, Johnny Blair, looks on. Each 
day Cecil, Betty and Penelope receive a total weight 
of two-and-one-half pounds and needless fo say the 
platypus portrait depicts the worms’ ultimate end. 


Ladies in the Dark 


By BRAYTON EDDY 


& 
T is A BoAST in California that they have a 


spider which can dig a hole in the ground, 


then pull the hole in after it. ‘This is not strictly 
true. But they do have a spider which can dig a 
hole and close it with a trap-door. ‘This | have 
wanted to see for fourteen years. When last 
October a wooden box about the size of a Brownie 
camera was delivered at the Reptile House, I 
knew my time had come. Some months earlier I 
had dropped a hint in the ear of a member of 
our Society from the Pacific Coast and now it 
was bearing fruit. 

Eagerly I pried the lid from the package while 
the expressman awaited his receipt. Eight . . . 
Yes, there were EIGHT California Trap-door 
Spider’ burrows packed as snug as you please in 
strips of tissue paper. As I examined one care- 
fully to see if it were cracked, the expressman 
turned his back in disgust. 

“Now I’ve seen everything,” he confessed. 
“Wait ’till I tell the boys I’ve been delivering post 
holes to the Zoo!” 

As a matter of fact, the term wasn’t out of place. 
They did look like post holes of a miniature 
variety. The largest one was only five inches 
deep, although in California they sometimes ex- 
ceed ten inches; and in circumference it could 
barely accommodate the end of a broom handle. 
But each hole was fitted with a lid and was sur- 
rounded by adobe soil so hard and firmly baked 
that it could be dug up, spider and all, and 
shipped across the country without mishap. 

The spider concerned is but one of at least 
sixteen species found in the United States. All 
of them dig holes in the ground but not all of 


1 Bothriocyrtum californicum (Cambridge). 


them are hole-closers. Our female specimens 
average 1! inches long, have a lacquer-brown 
cephalothorax and a plush-brown abdomen. ‘The 
legs are somewhat hairy and the feet terminate 
in short sharp claws. ‘The venom-delivering jaws 
are hard and black, not made for chewing but 
for crushing. The liquid parts of the food are 
drawn into the mouth by a sucking stomach. 

The first thing noted about these female spiders 
was their extreme sluggishness. We could poke 
them about with a straw and they were not in the 
least inclined to bite. All day lon’ they stayed in 
their burrows, and only the occasional disappear- 
ance of an insect supplied them for food led to 
the conclusion that at least some of them were 
active at night. To make certain they did not 
starve, we pried open the lids of their tunnels 
now and then and flipped in a crushed meal- 
worm. Doubtless in Nature they would long ago 
have disappeared from the earth had they not 
chosen a subterranean existence. 

Even with a knife blade, however, it is no easy 
matter to pry open a trap-door. It fits like a stop- 
per in a flanged hole, and the little lady who 
designed it clings desperately to the lower surface 
with fangs and claws to keep it shut. The top 
third of the burrow is her listening post. If it is 
night and she is hungry, the slightest earth tremor 
of a sowbug prowling near will cause her to raise 
her lid, seize the careless fellow and disappear 
with him like a regular jack-in-the-box. After the 
manner of a persistent salesman, she is careful at 
such times to leave a foot in the door — or even 
the tip of her abdomen — so she cannot be shut 
out. 

The venom of these spiders is quick acting on 
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sowbugs and small insects, but is not considered 
dangerous to man. 

In order to measure the resistance each spider 
would offer to an upward pull on its trap-door, we 
inserted near the outer edge of each lid a fishhook 
which could easily be rigged to an overhead plat- 
form scale. Because the lid was hard and difficult 
to penetrate, being reinforced with the same adobe 
Mexicans use in their sundried bricks, we had to 
moisten it well to prevent chipping. In three 
days the spiders had settled down to normal and 


the tests to measure their strength were begun. 

By raising the scale itself, once a contact was 
made, the finger on the dial registered the weight 
of resistance up to the time each spider let go. 
To determine the actual resistance of the spider, 
it was then necessary to subtract half the weight 
of each trap-door and the full weight of the 


rigging. 


Various figures have been suggested for the 
resistance a trap-door spider can exert at such a 
time. Lee Passmore estimated ten pounds, where- 


Some of these’spider nests are more than ten 
inches in depth. It is very difficult to cross- 
section them because the walls are made of 
a hard sun-baked mud and lined with silk. 


as Walker Van Riper with a spring scale recorded 
fourteen ounces. Our average was less than 4 
ounces (123.05 grams), but it may be that the 
spiders tested let go sooner than normally because 
we had occasionally pried open their doors to 
throw in food. After offering a token show of 
resistance, they may have released their hold 
thinking it was mealtime. However that may be, 
no spider that tips the scale at 3.232 grams need 
be ashamed at resisting a pull of 123.05 grams 
or 38 times its own weight. For a man weighing 
175 pounds the equivalent would be 6650 pounds 
or well over 3.5 tons. 

There are at least two occasions when a trap- 
door spider does not stand guard in her home: 
when laying eggs and when shedding her skin. 
At both times the door is sealed with webbing or 
earth against intrusion. It may remain sealed for 
seventeen months, but that is most unusual. 

The eggs, from two to three hundred in num- 
ber, are encased in a silken sac down at the bot- 
tom of the burrow. When the spiderlings hatch 
they commonly remain in the maternal home for 
several months until strong enough to venture 
forth into the outside world. There they seek 
high ground from which to play out their silken 
threads until ascending air currents lift them off 
their feet and send them ballooning into the air. 
By hauling in the threads, they can settle back to 
earth again. If the new terrain is suitable for 
homesteading, they will proceed to dig in using 
the spiny rakes at the side of their young jaws 
as tools. 

The digging is generally done at the close of 
the rainy season, when there is least likelihood of 
a cave-in. Each particle of soil is carried aloft in 
strong front feelers. The inside walls are made 
firm by the spider pressing her jaws against them, 
when a glazing of saliva and a lining of silk is 


When shadows lengthen at close of day, the 
Trap-door spider raises the lid of her dugout 
and ventures forth. One foot is left in the 
door so it will not shut tightly behind her. 


added. Apparently the silk lining is carried up- 
ward to form part of the hinge and door, the 
latter being strengthened and weighted by having 
alternate layers of dirt added to the underside. 
Only the final layers are of pure silk. When the 
spider is resisting intrusion, she grips this part of 
her door with jaws and claws and braces herself 
for the pull. 

The actual construction of an underground re- 
treat is said to take from 12 to 16 hours. As the 
owner grows in size, she must enlarge it by cut- 
ting away the walls and adding some of the 
material to the circumference of the door. At 
least one part of the tunnel is kept large enough 
for her to turn around. 

With growth, even the spider herself must 
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Spiders have four pairs of legs, but in front of these are a pair of leg-like feelers. The male 
feelers of the Trap-door Spider, unlike those of the female, have near their tips a bulbous 
process and a spine which are used in egg fertilization. The circular picture is a photomicro- 
graph and clearly shows the unusual formation of the leg-like feelers of this male spider. 


undergo a change, which is for her a very critical 
period. Since she cannot stretch her outer cuticle 
and it has no hems or tucks to let out, she must 
discard it completely like a soft-shelled crab and 
be relatively helpless until a new one is formed. 
First the back plate is shed, then the abdomen is 
withdrawn and the legs are pulled from their 
casings. Except for the wrinkled abdomen, the 
final molt might be mistaken for the spider. 


Now the little lady has acquired that new look. 


Lee Passmore, who with Francis Beck has prob- 
ably observed the shedding of a trap-door spider 
more closely than anyone else, states that she re- 
sembles an almost transparent wax model that 
reflects light like glass. Even her fangs are white. 
Only her eyes, abdomen, and the coarse hair on 
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her legs show color. But in three hours, the skin 
darkens and in two days it matches the old one. 

No adult male trap-door spider has been ob- 
served voluntarily to enter a female burrow. It 
would be extremely risky for him to do so. Her 
body is nearly twice his size and her kind have 
the reputation of being bloodthirsty. Most cer- 
tainly she could not enter his burrow because it 
is too small. Although no description has been 
found of their mating behaviour, it has been sug- 
gested that a gallant male plights his troth on the 
threshold of her home. 

As a matter of fact, males are reputed to be 
rare. We can at least vouch for the fact that they 
are elusive. We did not know we had one until 
the day after the burrows were placed on public 


exhibit. That morning a veritable black knight 
appeared, scarcely three-quarters of an inch long, 
with abdomen of chocolate-brown. His front 
feelers, instead of being rounded at the tips, had 
attached to them a bulbous segment ending in a 
spur. Evidently he was locked out of his home, 
for upon examining one of the smaller burrows, 
we found it empty. He was surprisingly active 
in avoiding our attempt to return him to it again. 

That these spiders are individualists to an amaz- 
ing degree is evident. ‘They do not make social 
calls on their neighbors, nor will they occupy the 
burrow of a deceased. Indeed, except at balloon- 
ing time, the territory they cover is largely re- 
stricted to the area within reach of their homes. 

Once in prying open the trap-door of a female 
burrow the hinge was broken. I tried to persuade 
the tenant to occupy another burrow which was 
empty and in good repair. But she refused. Only 
after repeated efforts was she poked backwards 
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down the shaft and the door closed behind her, 
but no sooner did we turn around than up she 
popped again. Several days afterwards she was 
found resting on a mat of silk about the size and 
shape of a finished trap-door, but with no adobe 
to give it body it could serve only as a couch. 

Truly are these spiders ladies in the dark. ‘They 
rarely appear except at night and their homes are 
never lighted. Only by studying a nest in cross- 
section, as one can do of our exhibits at the Park, 
and noting the activities of the owner inside, can 
one gain an adequate conception of the obscure 
wisdom of these creatures. 
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A female Trap-door spider will resist strenuously any attempt to raise the lid of her home. 
With a platform scale resting on a board, a slim stick, some string and a fishhook we measured 
the resistance and found it averaged 38 times the weight of the spider. Each trap-door was 
numbered and the pull exerted by each female spider was carefully measured and recorded. 
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BIRD DISPLAY 


By EDWARD A. ARMSTRONG 


ROM EARLY TIMES the strange posturings of 

birds have attracted attention. The domestica- 
tion of the peacock, for example, dates from a 
remote age and its association with Hera or Juno 
shows that although it is an Indian bird it at- 
tained prominence in ancient Greece. ‘There 
can be no doubt that the interest which it aroused 
was due not only to the magnificence of its 
plumes but to the remarkable way in which they 
are displayed. Shakespeare speaks of how the pea- 
cock will “sweep along his tail” (1 Henry VI, 
IIL.iii.6) and make “a stride and a stand” (Troilus 
and Cressida, II1.iii.252).. The Latin novelist 
Petronius in the first century and Dante in the 
thirteenth refer to the strange “klappering” per- 
formance of the stork. But it is only in quite 
recent times, with the development of a sympa- 
thetic and enlightened interest in the behavior of 
birds, that the various forms of bird display have 
been described accurately or studied scientifically. 

The essential characteristic of display which 
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distinguishes it from other types of behavior is 
that it is meaningful to other birds—a sign 
language or code of signalling. By means of its 
displays a bird is able to evoke various kinds of 
responsive behavior from other birds. Granted 
that most birds have a considerable repertoire of 
calls and many sing elaborate songs which may 
be uttered in conjunction with, or.as part of, the 
display, yet it is often the case that when birds 
have something to express they “say it with 
feathers.” By exhibiting their adornments in a 
specific way or performing a set pattern of move- 
ments they induce a companion or enemy to 
respond in a particular manner. 

An important category of display is that used 
between the sexes and commonly referred to as 
“courtship.” Unfortunately, although this term 
describes some types of display fairly accurately 
it is not very suitable for general use. There is 
the danger that it may convey the impression that | 
the feelings of amorous birds resemble those of 


love-sick human beings. In fact we know very 


little about the nature of birds’ feelings and are 
not justified in supposing there is any close re 
semblance between their states of feeling and 
ours. There is another reason why “courtship” 
is often inappropriate to describe display between 
the sexes amongst birds. In many species there 
is a great deal of posturing after pairing-up has 
taken place. For instance, gannets perform an 
elaborate bowing ritual at the nest when their 
chick is well grown. In such cases we might 
speak of “connubial display” but this is one of 
the types of posturing which is best described 
by the scientific term “epigamic display,” cover- 
ing all the various forms of display between the 
Sexes. 

It should be remembered, however, that as 
with much human ritual, so a particular form of 
ceremony may have more than one kind of 
significance and be such as to awaken different 
kinds of response in different beholders. A vic- 


tory parade in a conquered city impresses con- 
quered and conquerors in opposite ways, just as, 
amongst primitive tribespeople, a war dance stirs 
the fighting blood of the participants and their 
friends but is more likely to make the blood of 
their enemies run cold. Thus the utterance or 
posturing of a bird may have one kind of effect 
on a male and another on a female, or call forth 
different responses from friend and enemy. This 
is vividly illustrated in the song of birds. An 
unattached female is attracted to a singing male, 
another male is repelled. I have known instances 
when a bird, after a singing contest with another, 
has retired from the scene, apparently without 
ever having caught a glimpse of his adversary. 
So with bird posturing; in some cases a male uses 
his threat Cor “aposematic”) display to any other 
bird approaching with the apparent intention of 
entering his territory. Thus a snow bunting 
menaces any intruder but if it does not return 
his menacing demonstration or flee and just pot- 
ters around —thereby indicating that it is a 
female — he gives an invitatory display in which 
the black-and-white pattern of his wings is much 
in evidence. Here we see that the display serves 
two purposes: it is a means of recognition and a 
device for warning off intruders. In a number of 
species if a male bird does not respond to the 
threat display with a similar display, it is dom- 
inated and treated as a female. 

Like other animals, birds come into breeding 
condition as a result of physiological processes, 
especially the activity of the endocrine glands, 
but male and female must synchronize their sex- 
ual cycles if reproduction is to be successfully 
achieved. It is by means of display that, in many 
species, the fine adjustment is accomplished. 
Thus a great deal of epigamic display not only 
reveals to the female the sexual maturity of the 
male but also tends to stimulate her. Often she 
seems to pay little or no attention to the persever- 
ing and prolonged efforts of her suitor but there 
is plenty of evidence to show that she is not as 
careless as she appears to be. We see him: 

Endeav'ring by a thousand tricks to catch 
The cunning, conscious, half-averted glance 


Of his regardless charmer, 
who, perhaps, goes on feeding unconcernedly but 


does not leave the vicinity as she might so easily 
do if his efforts meant nothing to her. 
It is now known that the sight of another bird 
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engaged in some activity may alter the behavior 
of the bird perceiving it to an astonishing extent; 
and if this is so, even between birds of differing 
is it probable that male and female of the same 
species, as is known to be the case, much more 
species may stimulate each other psychologically. 
One example will show how the behavior of 
birds may affect their companions. Some geese 
were kept in a park which offered few nesting 
sites of the kind normally used by these birds. 
One of them, a gray lag which bred regularly. 
laid in a bare earth scrape, so the owner provided 
a heap of moss and pine needles which the goose 
soon shaped into a nest. A barnacle goose which 
had never bred took possession of the nest and 
laid an egg in it. The owner of the geese then 
supplied some more artificial nests with the result 
that fifteen of them were occupied by geese of 
various species and in eight of them eggs were 
laid and incubated. ‘The experiment was repeated 
the next year and Egyptian and pink-footed geese 
were amongst the species which bred. Evidently 
the sight of the nests and birds busy with nesting 
activities caused a change in the psychology of 
the geese. Even immature birds were stimulated. 
Two other instances will show how potent are 
these psychological stimuli. It has been observed 
that an isolated female pigeon will not lay, but 
if she is given a female companion both may pro- 
duce eggs, If a female pigeon in her cage is 
placed where she can see a displaying male, 
ovulation may be induced. Thus there is no 
doubt that display causes sexual stimulation and 
enables birds to synchronize their sexual rhythms. 

The procedure in regard to pairing-up char- 
acteristic of many passerine birds is well known. 
Shortly after the male arrives and takes possession 
of a territory a female appears, attracted by his 
song, and after a certain amount of display, vary- 
ing according to species and circumstances, the 
birds pair-up. Many species, however, diverge 
more or less from this pattern of behavior. Most 
gulls and terns breed in colonies where they de- 
fend their nest sites with great vehemence, but 
many of them indulge in a certain amount of 
communal display and they cooperate to the ex- 
tent of combining forces to mob an enemy. Any 
naturalist who observes gulls attentively for some 
time will notice that sometimes one or two birds, 
beginning to perform some activity such as preen- 
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ing, displaying or calling, are copied by others 


- around them so that soon nearly all the members 


of the flock are acting in the same way. This 
kind of behavior is described as “social facilita- 
tion” and such contagiousness of activity not only 
contributes to the integration of the community 
but is probably a means whereby the synchroniza- 
tion of activities within the colony is achieved 
In many species which nest colonially, such a 

gulls, terns, penguins and ibises, it has been oi 

served that there is a tendency for the birds 1. 

particular groups to be at approximately the samc 
stage in the nesting cycle within the group, while 
other groups in similar environments not far 
away are at a different stage. Thus social facilita- 
tion appears to contribute to social stimulation. 
There is even some evidence that a certain 
amount of bickering amongst birds may be ad- 
vantageous in stimulating the birds sexually. 

On this basis it is easier to understand the 
biological advantages of arena or “lek” display. 
Such birds as the blackcock and ruff in Europe 
and the prairie chicken and sage grouse in the 
United States do not establish nesting territories 
but meet together at a traditional displaying 
ground where the males posture and feint at one 
another and are visited by the females. ‘Those 
which signify their willingness are fertilized and 
go elsewhere in the neighborhood to lay and in- 
cubate. Thus in these species territory has shrunk 
so that it is in some cases, as in the ruff, only a 
foot or two across and its function in providing a 
site for the nest has disappeared. It is a stance 
for display, and in a number of such species, also 
the nuptial bed. Most of the posturing is threat 
display but it is seldom that any serious fighting 
takes place. Desperate fighting is rather uncom- 
mon amongst birds, for they usually content 
themselves with psychological warfare. Many 
species have formalised or ritualised fighting so 
that it is more a matter of talking or looking big 
—of uttering defiant calls or giving threat dis- 
play — than an exchange of blows. When fight- 
ing does occur amongst heavily armed birds, such 
as gannets, they do not use their beaks in the 
most effective way as spears or daggers but grap- 
ple each others’ mandibles. Birds, not men, have 
succeeded in “humanizing” warfare. 

-Gannets are amongst the many colonially nest- 
ing birds which defend only the site of the nest 
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and perhaps a small area around it. In some such 
species the territory is almost as small an area as 
the display territory of the ruff but obviously the 
function it serves is different. 

One aspect of the ritualisation of behavior 
which is so common a feature of bird life is the 
fact that most fighting and display-fighting is in 
connection with territory and does not consist of 
duels for a mate. It is obvious that if there were 
indiscriminate fighting for the females there 
would be a great deal of confusion, numbers of 
birds would be injured and a great deal of time 
would be wasted. Such a state of affairs would 
be disastrous, as few birds could initiate and con- 
duct breeding activities undisturbed. Even when 
territory is a mere stance for display and the birds 
spend hours a day, for months at a time, making 
threatening gestures at one another, as is the case 
with the ruff, the impulse to keep out of one 
another's territory is so strong that after a little 
sparring the birds retire again to their own strong- 
holds without doing each other much damage. 


Technically, the mutual dis- 
play of these Cocoi Herons 
is believed to be a means for 
establishing dominance of 
the male. Artistically, this 
is one of the very finest exam- 
ples of the photographic skill 
of the late Elwin R. Sanborn. 


The situation is rather like that amongst various 
primitive tribes. The warriors dress up in fan- 
tastic adornments, often, indeed, using the plumes 
of birds to augment the effect, and dance with 
great vigor, but in the subsequent skirmishes not 
many men are killed. 

Ducks of various species are amongst the com- 
paratively few birds in which open competition 
for the females without the mitigating influence 
of territorial compunction appears to take place. 
Canvasback drakes swim about in parties near a 
female, displaying vigorously, and eventually she 
pairs-up with one of them. Only after the pair 
has been formed do the birds establish a territory 
— which has the function of enabling the ducks 
to mate without interference from their fellows. 
The European pochard pairs-up in a somewhat 
similar way and probably the red-breasted mer- 
ganser’s courtship is of the same type. In these 
birds we find the ritualisation of fighting carried 
to the point where, although the drakes will make 
intimidatory gestures at one another over a long 
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The very rapid opening and closing of the wings, combined with the pendulum-like movements 
of the brilliant, iridescent green breast-plate, make the display of the Magnificent Rifle-bird 
one of the most fascinating to be seen among the many species of these Birds of Paradise. 


period while trying to win the duck, they seldom 
or never come to blows. Again we note the 
difficulty of giving an exact definition to certain 
displays because of their double or multiple sig- 
nificance. It is probable that the aposematic dis- 
plays of the drakes stimulate the duck sexually 
and it is possible that her choice of a drake may 
be influenced by the vigor of his threat display. 
Similarly the display of the oystercatcher, in 
which several birds gather and pipe against each 
other like rival bagpipers, seems to be a mingling 
of threat and sexual display. As with arena- 
displaying birds, ducks of many species exhibit 
striking adornments, such as the red mouth and 
crest of the red-breasted merganser. It seems 
that in species in which the pair-bond is feeble 
there is a tendency to develop remarkable adorn- 
ments. The ruff wears a neck-frill from which it 
derives its name, the blackcock a striking tail and 
the greater bird of paradise an amazing array of 
“plumes. There may be biological advantage in 
the males being easily identifiable by the females 
during the brief period when they are associated, 
as their distinctiveness tends to prevent hybridiza- 
tion. There is much more danger of mistaken 
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pairing taking place and hybrids being produced 
in species in which the pair-bond is loose than 
in species in which male and female are more 
faithful to one another, and amongst arena-fre- 
quenting birds it is usually the case that after 
the female has been fertilized at or near the dis- 
play-ground the association comes to an end. 
Amongst the various types of bird display there 
is one of very different character from the be- 
havior we have been discussing. Every natural- 
ist has observed birds which, when startled from 
the nest or alarmed while accompanying their 
chicks, acted as if they had to greater or lesser 
extent lost the use of their wings or legs. ‘This 
behavior is often called “injury-feigning” or “the 
broken-wing trick” but should be considered a 
form of distraction display. Many instances have 
been recorded of birds thus decoying predators 
away from the nest or young and it is a common 
idea that such behavior is a demonstration of 
“intelligence.” It is much more probable that its 
origin is in a lack of coordination between the 
bird’s impulses. Often it would seem to be a 
kind of compromise betweeh the impulse to 
(continued on page 59) 
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A Departure From Tradition—and the Reason 


By DONALD T. CARLISLE 


our Society has been endeavoring since the 

war to make its work more interesting and 
more valuable to the membership. If the recent 
increase in members means what we hope it does 
we have in part succeeded, for about the time 
this issue of Animal Kingdom reaches you we 
should have over four times as many members 
as we had three years ago. 

One of our policies—and we think it’s a good 
one—has been to keep our members in frequent 
touch with the Society's work. We have had pre- 
views of special events, such as the arrival of the 
young Congo elephants and the Duck-billed 
Platypuses. We have reinstated guided tours of 
the Park. We have encouraged other organiza- 
tions and societies to hold outings there. We 
have endeavored to increase the value of this 
magazine. We are this spring instituting a series 
of Expedition Newsletters that will carry our 
members vicariously to the Congo, to South 
America and to our own Jackson Hole Wild- 
life Park. We have done a number of other 
things to keep our members aware that the New 
York Zoological Society is hull-down on a long 
and “forever new” trail that it will be well worth 
their while to follow. 

As we come on into another year it has seemed 
advisable to take a sounding. All these member- 
ship services cost money and this expense like 
the costs of everything else is up a good bit over 
prices a few years ago. It is fair we feel sure you 
will agree —in fact we believe most members 
would prefer—that some part of membership fees 
shall go to the support of the Society’s work; that 
not all of their $10.00 annual dues shall be re- 
turned to them in services. We are happy to re- 
port that the sharpest pencils on our staff figure 
that there is still a slight margin between static 
membership dues and rising printing and other 
costs. However, a little more of this inflationary 
trend and our margin would be wiped out. 

Hence we are presented with a problem: shall 
we reduce our program or cheapen it? Or shall 
we increase membership fees? Neither of these 


choices is a happy one. On the one hand our 
members have come to us because of the inter- 
est created by our activities as they have been 
reported. On the other a ten-dollar annual fee is 
traditional with us and it strikes us as being the 
proper minimum amount. 

There are other possible alternatives. We know 
for example that if our present membership of 
about 4,000 is doubled again the total service 
cost per member is reduced and our margin of 
“black ink” is protected or perhaps somewhat bet- 
tered — for many of our larger cost items remain 
about the same whether we have four or forty 
thousand members. This means that we and our 
membership must drive ahead for many new 
members. 

Another avenue opens up to us too. We are 
fortunate indeed in the fact that among our 
friends we have so many who would be glad to 
do a little bit more for the Society if they knew 
how helpful it would be. These are civic-minded 
people who are in the happy habit of contribu- 
ting regularly to education, to science, medicine 
and social enterprises. A number of them tell us 
that they would like to give the Society more sup- 
port. Others simply send in checks time to time. 

We have therefore concluded to depart from 
tradition. For over fifty years we have had a $10 
annual and a $200 life membership. Now we are 
about to institute two new membership classes. 

The first is a Contributing Membership at $25 
a year. This fee we are advised is deductible in 
figuring income tax just as is our $200 Life mem- 
bership fee. For many of our members $25 a 
year is no more onerous than $10, and these-ex- 
tra dollars would be extremely helpful. 

Our other new membership class is that for 
schools. For the first time the Society will seek 
memberships in the names of other than individ- 
uals. The great increase in school interest in the 
zoo and the Society’s work has led us to inaugurate 
what we believe can be made a most valuable 
educational project. We expect to work out with 
the schools themselves a program that will be of 
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first importance in the teaching of science and 
conservation. This School Membership will also 
carry a $25 annual fee. 

There are over two hundred independent 
schools in and around New York that should 
find great value in this association with the Soci- 
ety. Perhaps you are a trustee of one or more of 
them. Possibly you have a son or a grandson, a 
daughter or a favorite nephew or niece in some 
school that you think is doing a sound teaching 
job. Perhaps you would like to take out a mem- 
bership for some such school. 

Those who heard President Osborn’s speech 
at the Annual Meetings seemed pleased with 


the fact that the Society is operating on an ex- 


_ tremely well-balanced budget. Your staff intends 
to keep it so. This means our doing what the 


cattlemen call “riding the fences” to see that 
there are no leaks. When you get your next 
little bill for annual dues you will find a slip with 
it asking you to consider transferring to a Con- 
tributing Membership. We hope you will feel 
able to do so. It would help tremendously in the 
maintaining of our well-balanced budget—and 
it would mean that our standard of service can 
be kept on its present or even a higher level. 
We estimate that fully a third of our members 
could make this transfer without “feeling it.” 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 


Founder 


Howard Phipps 
Associate Founder 
C. Suydam Cutting 
Fellow 


Dr. William H. Phelps 

Life 

Mrs. Frederick Godfrey Bird 
Mrs. Richard De W. Brixey 
E. Hubert Litchfield 

Miss Toni Sandor 


Contributing 

Norbert H. Bachman 

Mrs. Edward L. Ballard 
Hawley T. Chester 

James A. Farrell, Jr. 

Mrs. John S. Griswold 
Rowland R. Hughes 
William E. Hutton 

Charles Paul 

Miss Jane M. Perkins 

Mr. & Mrs. Thomas Harris Powers 
Alfred L. Rose 

H. Boardman Spalding 
William Zietz — 

Coleman duPont Donaldson 
William A. Rockefeller 


School 
Portsmouth Priory 


Annual 

A. Glen Acheson 

Mrs. J. E. Aigley 

Miss Helen D. Alexander 
Vincent R. Allen 
Francis R. Appelton, Jr. 
Alvin J. Arnheim 

Dr. Gustav Aufricht 
Dr. Alice T. Baker 
Michael Balsam 
Charles R. Bauerdorf 
Dr. Samuel Becker 
Mrs. Earl Biscoe 

Mrs. Bruce Bliven 
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Robert E. Blount 

Mrs. John C. Borden 
Mrs. George H. Bostwick 
Mrs. William G. F. Botzow 
Frederic H. Brandi 

Jules R. Breuchaud 
George J. Brigham 
Barnie Brod 

Mrs. Gilbert G. Browne 
Kenneth P. Budd 

Alfred E. Budell 

Edward J. Buehler 
Frederick W. Burgard 
Mrs. Henry Bying 

Mrs. Gertrude E. Case 
Mrs. G. T. Chase 

Austin Cheney 

Hedon Chubb, 2nd 

Mrs. John Clark 

Mrs. Le Roy Clark 

Dana CG. Clarke 

Gordon G. Coogan 

Mrs. Jay Coogan 

Richard J. Cronan 

James A. Cruikshank 
Edward M. Dalley 

Mrs. Edward M. Dalley 
Miss Eleanor H. Dane 
Miss Charlotte K. Demorest 
J. H. Donaldson 

Mrs. Robert S. Douglas 
George R. Drysdale 

John J. Du Bois 

Mrs. Marguerite E. Duffy 
St. George Biddle Duke 
Mrs. Donald Durant 
Master John O. Ellsworth 
Leo H. Emsheimer 
George D. Engle 

Myron S. Falk, Jr. 
Theodore S. Farrelly 
Malcolm G. Field 

W. Allston Flagg 
Sterling deG. Foote 


Gordon C. Forbes, Jr. 
Sumner Ford — 

James A. Forsch 

Isadore Freid 

Mrs. Frederick W. Garnjost 
Mrs. Natalie Gates 

Julius Gerber 

William J. Gessing, Jr. 
Herman Getz 

Gus Goldberg 

Dr. L. W. Goodman 
Emmanuel Gran 

Henry Lindsay Gresham 
Fred Hahn 

Miss Bette B. Hammer 

A. Brooks Harlow, Jr. 

Carl H. Hartman 

Donald Hauck 

William F. Hayward 

John H. Heminway 

Mrs. Harriet King Hendrick 
Richard C. Hollyday, Jr. 


_ Mrs. E. W. Holmquist 


Mrs. Giddings Howd 
Bernie Hunter 
Harold M. Iseman 


John G. Ivan 


Melvin H. Jackson ~ 

Dr. Abraham Jezer 

Murray F. Johnson 

Miss Patricia Jones 

Mrs. Kurt Kasznar 

Charles Kennedy 

Le Roy Kent 

Mrs. Marshall R. Kernochan 
Miss Myra Kingsley 

Miss C. Alma Kline 

Alfred Robert Kraemer 

Dr. Wallace Krugler 

Mrs. William Reed Kuhland, Jr. 
Deborah A. Ladd 

Mrs. Robert M. Langdon 
Alexander Lange 

Mrs. Arthur B. Lawrence 


i le 


) Mrs. Walter Learned 


Dr. Eugene Leifer 
W.R. Leigh 

Miss Eleanor Lemaire 
Louis A. Lendway 


_ Dr. David M. Levy 


Benjamin Liebowitz 
Goodhue Livingston 

Mrs. Campbell Locke, Jr. 
Dr. Richard A. Lockwood 
Henry A. Loeb 

Miss Florence deL. Lowther 
J. M. Richardson Lyeth 
Henry Mac Donald 

Max Mandel 

Herbert A. Margerum 
Cal J. McCarthy 

Mrs. John McGinley, 2nd 
T/4 John P. McLaughlin 
Harold R. Medina 

Ward Melville 

Henry vonL. Meyer 
Amos B. Miller 

George F. Miller 
Kenneth C. Miller 
Ronald Miller 

Nicholas M. Molnar 
Miss Elizabeth Muller 
Miss Cynthia L. Munroe 
Master Joseph R. Mygatt 
Mrs. Powers O’Brien 
James F. Oastler 

Mrs. John Wilson Ogden 
Mrs. Charles A. Olcott 
Miss Louise Lee Oliver 
Richard de W. B. Olmsted 
Miss Maud E. Palmer 
Luis C. Pasott 

Miss Sara S. Paxton 


Robert P. Pflieger 
Charles W. Philipbar 
Miss Matilda L. Pillot 
Dr. Frank H. Pinckney 
Mrs. William E. Porter 
Richard H. Pough 
Edmund A. Prentis 
Charles Joseph Priemer 
Timothy Prout 
Edward L. Pruyn 
George T. Purves 
Albert A. Rasmus 
James D. Reiher 
Charles Rosenberg 
Frank H. Ross 

Mrs. Frank B. Rowell 
Mrs. John C. Rowland 
J. Townsend Russell 
Mrs. Emma M. Saar 
Teviah Sachs 

Irwin F. Salz 

Master Nicholas Sapieha 
Bernhard J. Schaefer 
James P. Shea 

Miss Sallie Simpson 
Alfred H. Sinks 

J. A. Sisto 

Andrew A. Smith 

Mrs. H. Ben Smith 
Harry Dwight Smith 
Lee Thompson Smith 
F, Norton Smithe 
Frank B. Smithe 

Mrs. Nathan Smyth 
Robert H. Snyder, Jr. 
Mrs. Dario Soria 

Mrs. Horace C. Stebbins 
Edgar Z. Steever 
Theodore D. Steinway 


Harry R. Stevens 
Waring C. Strebeigh 
Mrs. C. G. Stupp 

Simon Sverdlik 

Mrs. John S. Taber 

Miss Alice D. Taggart 
Allan Taub 

S. Teller 

Miss Pauline M. Thompson 
Miss Virginia A. Thorpe 
Louis K. ‘Timolat 

Russell W. Todd 

Mrs. Franklin Townsend 
Miss Lucy Tuchman 
Scott Turner 

Joseph Unger 

Mrs. Maxime Velay 

Mrs. Chauncey Waddell 
Bernard Wakefield 

J. Philip Walker 

Miss Mary Wallin 
Gordon H. Warren 

Mrs. Frank B. Washburn 
Mr. John B. Watkins 
Allan C. Weisbecker 
Kenneth P. White 

Mrs. Kurt Wienicke 
Otto Wierum 

Dr. Benjamin Wiesel 
Mrs. Gordon E. Wightman 
Neil MacDonald Wilder 
Mrs. Alexander Wiley 
Edward A. Williams; ]r. 
Abraham R. Winer 

Mrs. Faith W. Wing 
Charles G. Witherspoon 
Jacques Wolfgang 
Benjamin F. Young 

Mrs. Roger A. Young 


BIRD DISPLAY 


(continued from page 56) 


tend the young and the urge to escape from 
danger. As distraction display of this kind is 
likely to facilitate the survival of the next gen- 
eration, it seems that natural selection has not 
eliminated it, but rather, in some species, fur- 
thered the evolution of uncoordinated movements 
into a performance which resembles the dis- 


tracted sprawling of a wounded bird. 


It will be apparent that the study of the dis- 
play of birds is not only a delightful pastime in 
which a wealth of fascinating beauty of move- 
ment, sound and form is revealed but that it 
contributes to the solution of some of the most 
interesting and elusive problems of biology and 


psychology. No other creatures equal birds in 


the vividness with which they disclose in their 
behavior their mental states and nervous reac- 


tions, and, as in studying the psychology of ani- 
mals we are almost exclusively restricted to the 
interpretation of behavior, the study of bird dis- 
play provides information contributing to the 
understanding of the nature of the emotions and 
instincts of creatures lower in the scale of life 
than ourselves. The study of display also con- 
tributes to another aspect of science — the classi- 
fication of the Animal Kingdom. Increasingly 
those concerned with the classification of birds — 
study their behavior as well as their structure and 
in not a few instances it has been found that 
posturings provide clues, which, when taken in 
conjunction with other evidence, make it possi- 
ble to arrange the birds in a more correct zoologi- 
cal relationship than could be achieved when only 
structural factors were taken into account. 
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Animal Behaviorists Meet 


The Committee for the Study of Animal Soci- 
eties under Natural Conditions held a meeting, 
sponsored by the New York Zoological Society, 
on the last two days of January at the Zoological 
Park and University Club. Scientists prominent 
in the fields of comparative psychology, mam- 
malogy and ecology attended, among them :— 
Professor F. A. Beach, Yale University 
Professor C. R. Carpenter, Pennsylvania State 

University 
Professor W. W. Chase, Michigan University 
Mr. H. J. Coolidge, Pacific Science Board 
Professor R. H. Denniston, University of 

Wyoming 
Professor J. T. Emlen, University of Wisconsin 
Professor R. K. Enders, Swarthmore College 
Professor B. F. Riess, Hunter College 
Dr. J. P. Scott, Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial 

Laboratory 
Mr. J. R. Simon, Jackson Hole Wildlife Park. 

One of the functions of the Committee is to 
organize and supervise the research program at 
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the Jackson Hole Wildlife Park. This program, 
which is being carried out under the auspices of 
the Society, was started last summer and included 
such diverse subjects as the physiology of small 
mammals in relation to altitude and behavior, 
population analyses of birds, the ecology and be- 
havior of elk, moose and sage grouse, the blood 
groupings of nearby Indian tribes and a botanical 
survey. All these studies are either essential pre- 
liminaries to or directly bear upon the basic prob- 
lem of social behavior of animals, including man, 
under natural conditions. After reviewing last 
summer’s work, future researches and _ policies 
were discussed and outlined. It was pointed out 
that Jackson Hole, Wyoming, is unique in the 
completeness of its fauna, up to and including 
the large game animals, and in its freedom from 
introduced species, both terrestrial and aquatic. 
It was also agreed that the place could offer most 
excellent opportunities and facilities for the train- 
ing of potential conservation workers and officials. 


Cooperating With The U. N. 


The active planning stage of a world survey 
on the incidence of soil erosion has been initiated 
by the Society’s Conservation Division in collab- 
oration with the Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation of the United Nations. The purpose of 
this survey is to make known to government offi- 
cials of the various nations the danger spots on 
the earth’s surface where afhrmative action to 
protect the living earth is imperative. 

At the invitation of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations the Conservation 
Division is participating in the preparation of the 
agenda for the world conference on natural re- 
sources to be held in the spring of 1949. Scien- 
tists and technicians from the several nations 
will discuss at this conference the significance 


of the interrelations of the world’s life-supporting . 


resources to each other and to human health and 
economic security. 


Four Expeditions In The Field 


The New York Zoological Society has at pres- 
ent four expeditions in the field—in southern 
United States and in four foreign countries— 
that aré collecting specimens and data both for 
exhibits at the Park and scientific research. 


The first of William Bridges’ Newsletters tell- 
ing about the Belgian Congo Expedition, have 
already been received by members. Professor Al- 
fred E. Emerson of the University of Chicago 
and the Society’s Scientific Advisory Council is 
now en route to join Cordier and Editor Bridges 
and then to undertake studies on the numerous 
termites of the region. Dr. Emerson is interna- 
tionally famous for his analyses of the complex 
societies in which these insects live. He made 
some of his early termite observations in British 


Guiana at the Society's renowned jungle station 
in Kartabo under the direction of Dr. William 


Beebe. The possibilities of establishing a similar 
scientific outpost in the Congo will be examined 
by Dr. Emerson during his sojourn there. 

The Forty-seventh Expedition of the Depart- 
ment of Tropical Research is also well underway. 
Dr. William Beebe, its leader, and Entomologist 
Henry Fleming sailed for La Guaira, Venezuela 
at the end of January. They have again estab- 
lished headquarters at Rancho Grande and will 
observe and record the various migrations of 
thousands of birds and millions of butterflies that 
occur in the area. Special trips into the Ilanos and 
mountains of the surrounding regions will be 


made to study waterhole ecology and that strange, 


reptile-like bird, the Howatzin. Meanwhile, Miss 
Jocelyn Crane has been exploring general bio- 
logical conditions on the island of Tobago with 
special emphasis on the breeding and courtship 
of spiders and birds-of-paradise (introduced from 
the East). 

In order to obtain new genetic strains of fishes 
and to replenish old ones for the New York 
Aquarium’s Genetics Laboratory, an expedition 
to southern Mexico has been organized. Gene- 
ticist Myron Gordon is leading it, accompanied 
by the Aquarium’s Assistant Curator, Mr. Atz, 
and Mr. F. G. Wood of Yale University. They 
left New York on February seventeenth bound 
for Vera Cruz, Oaxaca and Tabasco, where they 
will collect platyfishes and swordtails for ship- 
ment back to the laboratory. At least two of the 
rivers they intend to fish have never been touched 
by ichthyologists and others on their itinerary 
are barely known. By crossing various geograph- 
ical strains of these fishes Dr. Gordon can develop 
individuals with pigmented growths, called mel- 


anomas, useful in cancer research. 


Curator Eddy and Photographer Dunton are 
“expeditioning” in South Carolina, collecting, 
studying and photographing reptiles, amphibians 
and invertebrates. Particular attention is being 


‘paid to the feeding habits of snakes recently 


emerged from hibernation and to the habits of 
the eastern trap-door spider, the ant-lion and the 
bombardier beetle. 


President Osborn Receives Honors 


Our Society’s president, Fairfield Osborn re- 
cently accepted the invitation of the Secretary 
Krug of the U. S. Department of the Interior to 
serve on an advisory committee composed of rep- 
resentatives from American Conservation organi- 
zations. [his committee will collaborate with the 
Department of the Interior on all conservation 
matters coming within the Department’s scope. 

Mr. Osborn has also been elected an honorary 
vice-president of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion. He addressed the 13th North American 
Wildlife Conference at its annual convention in 


St. Louis last March 8th, 9th and 10th. 


Conservation Education 

“The Living Earth Series,” a group of four 
motion pictures in color, presenting the funda- 
mental problems and principles involved in the 
conservation of the soil and of life that is directly 
or indirectly dependent on it, is being completed 
by the Conservation Division of the Society. 
These films will be distributed to school systems 
in the United States and abroad by Encyclopae- 
dia Films, Inc. They are entitled :— 


The Birth of the Soil 

This Vital Earth 

Arteries of Life 

Seeds of Destruction 

The Division also prepared a demonstration 

for the conservation exhibit of the Garden Club 
of America at the New York Flower Show, which 
opened at Grand Central Palace on March 8. It 
consisted of a landscape in diorama that, by 
means of a fading mechanism, changes continu- 
ally from a rolling countryside, prosperous under 
good farming methods and land management 
to that same locale as it might appear with its 
fertility mined, its woods cut down and its farm 
abandoned in despair. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


A Letter To The President 


Dear Mr. Osborn: 
I have to thank you for having given me the 
opportunity of reading your very interesting book. 
1 airmailed a few words to Little, Brown last 
Tuesday, and hope that they will have got them 
in time. The great question now is: will the pub- 
lic and those in authority pay any attention to 
what you say, or will the politicians go on with 
their lunatic game of power politics, ignoring the 
fact that the world they are squabbling over will 
very shortly cease to exist in its old familiar form, 
but will be transformed, unless they mobilize all 
available intelligence and all available good will, 
into one huge dust bowl inhabited by creatures 
whom progressive hunger will make more and 
more sub-human? I have been trying to put this 
question to the general and specialized publics for 
the last year or two—even succeeding in plant- 
ing it in the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 
this summer, pointing out that, while mankind 
could do very well without atomic energy, it can- 
not dispense with bread. But hitherto I have had 
no audible response from any quarter. I hope very 
much that you, with your scientific. authority and 
your beautifully organized collection of facts, will 
be able to make some impression in influential 
quarters. But, alas, in view of what politicians 
and the voting public are like, hope must always 
be mingled with a great deal of doubt. 

My own interests in recent years have turned 
increasingly in the direction of philosophy and 
mystical religion, and I see this problem of Man’s 
relation to Nature as not only an immediate prac- 
tical problem, but also as a problem in ethics and 
religion. It is significant that neither Christianity 
nor Judaism has ever thought of Nature as hav- 
ing rights in relation to man, or as being in some 
way intrinsically divine. You will find orthodox 
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man has done by them. It seems to me that, if 


Catholic moralists ascertain (on the basis of those 


extremely unfortunate remarks in Genesis) that 
animals may be treated as things. (As though 
things didn’t deserve to be treated ethically!) The 
vulgar boast of the modern technologist to the 
effect that man has conquered Nature has roots 
in the Western religious tradition, which affirms 
that God installed man as the boss, to whom na- 
ture was to bring tribute. The Greeks know bet- 
ter than the Jews and Christians. They know that 
hubris towards Nature was as much of a sin as 
hubris towards fellow men. Xerxes is punished, 
not only for having attacked the Greeks, but also 
for having outraged Nature in the affair of bridg- 
ing the Hellespont. But for an ethical system that 
includes animate and inanimate Nature as well 
as man, one must go to Chinese Taoism, with 
its concept of an Order of Things, whose state 
of wu-wei, or balance,. must be preserved; of an 
indwelling Logos or Tao, which is imminent on 
every level of existence from the physical, through 
the physiological, up to the mental and the spirit- 
ual. In many passages, particularly of the Speci- 
men Days in America, Whitman comes very close 
to the Taoist position. And because of Whitman 
and Wordsworth and the other “Nature mystics” 
of the West, I feel that it might not be too diffi- 
cult for modern Europeans and Americans to ac- 
cept some kind of Taoist philosophy of life, with 
an ethical system comprehensive enough to take 
in Nature as well as man. People have got to 
understand that the commandment, “Do unto 
others as you would that they should do unto 
you” applies to animals, plants and things, as well 
as to people; and that if it is regarded as applying 
only to people Cas it has been in the Christian 
West), then the animals, plants and things will, 
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Territorial Administrator Photo 


William Bridges is, for the present, stationed in Mangandu, forty miles from this pictured 
Administrative Post at Lubutu. This comfortable example of civilization is like a small oasis. 
A few steps outside of this Post’s area would bring you info true wilds of the Belgian Congo. 


in one way or another, do as badly by man as 
we are to have a better policy towards Nature, we 
must also have a better philosophy. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Axpous Hux1ey 


A Herald-Tribune Man Eats His Words 


Newsmen traditionally shy away from scien- 
tific terms in their copy—not because they write 
down to their readers, but for the very good rea- 
son that somewhere between the City Desk and 
the presses, Latin names and other technicalities 
have a way of getting garbled, which slows things 
up or brings in complaining letters to the editor. 

But Tex O'Reilly of the Herald-Tribune 
yielded to temptation. An old friend of the 
Society and the Zoo, Tex covered our annual 


meeting at the Waldorf last January 19th. Fresh 
from five years in Europe as war and “recovery” 
correspondent, ‘Tex was confronted with an ar- 
ray of mammals, birds, reptiles, insects and fishes, 
all being referred to familiarly by Messrs. Cran- 
dall, Coates, Eddy et al under their scientific 
nomenclature. It was too much for Tex. He 
pulled out all the stops in his story which is re- 
produced here just as it appeared in next morn- 
Ing $ paper :— 

Teleonema filicauda, (the sharp-tailed manakin from 
Peru), Dendrobates tinctorius, (the poisonous frog from — 
South America) and Mollienisia latipinna, (the com- 
mon mud pusser), moved into the Waldorf-Astoria yes- 
terday afternoon. They were followed quickly by squads 
of learned curators and scientists. Then came 1,200 men 
and women who settled themselves into chairs in the 
grand ballroom of the hotel. The fifty-second annual 
meeting of the New York Zoological Society was under 
way. 
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But this was only the half of it. So great has the in- 
fluence of the society become that it cannot confine its 


annual meeting to a one-night stand in the vast ball- - 


room. The entire meeting will be repeated again tonight 
without so much as a single Chlorophonia cyanea fron- 
talis, (yellow-fronted green tanager from Venezuela), 
left out and 1,200 more members will be on hand to 
“see the elephant and hear the owl,’ (ln modo 
loquendi ). 

Members of other organizations meeting at the Wal- 
dorf were somewhat at a loss to comprehend what was 
going on when workmen began carting in such things 
as Kitla chinensis chinensis (the hunting crow from 
Burma). The Compressed Gas Manufacturer's Associa- 
tion, which was meeting next door and which was en- 
grossed in reports of the methyl chloride committee and 
tne anhydrous ammonia committee, became a bit nervous 
when wild screams sounded from the next hall. Little 
did they know that it was only Lee S. Crandall, general 
curator of the zoo, installing Lagothrix, the South Amer- 
ican woolly monkey in an exhibition cage, with the lat- 
ter protesting. 

$160,120 in Gifts 

But heads of business organizations who were mem- 
bers of the society listened with envy when Fairfield 
Osborn, president of the Zoological Society, stood wp 
before the huge assemblage to give his annual report. 
Even the exhibits in the outer room seemed to lapse into 
respectful quiet when he said: “For the sixth consecu- 
tive year the society operated within its earned income 
and without the shadow of a deficit. Gifts and legacies 
totaled $160,120 and none of these funds needed to be 
used as oxygen-tent money; every penny of them can 
be used for new and creative work of the society.” 

Then Mr. Osborn proceeded to describe some of the 
important scientific work of the society during the last 
year. He told of grants of $15,068 from the National 
Advisory Cancer Council to further the society's cancer 
research, $1,250 from the American Cancer Society for 
the same purpose and $1,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation to enable the society to make a preliminary 
survey leading to a long-term psychological study of 
animals. 

Fantastic New Arrivals 

It also was reported that during the last year the 
society exhibited more rare animals than it had in any 
one year of its existence. Photographic records of these 
fantastic arrivals were shown. They included the duck- 
billed platypuses, or three dreams walking; the echidna, 
living pin-cushion; tree shrew (untamed ); vampire bats 
(ugh!); slender loris, or nightmare on the loose; lion 
marmoset (monkey of the year), and Tarsius, an ol 
relative of man who still hangs around this worried 
world. 

After the report of the president and the motion pic- 
tures showing the society's numerous activities the 1,200 
members went out and once more atmired the living ex- 
hibits, including Hyphessobrycon innesi (the tetra fish 
which glows like a neon sign in front of -a bowling 
alley). 

The entire meeting will be repeated tonight, but this 
is the only story which the New York Herald Tribune 
will publish about it. 


“If this gets by I'll eat it,” said O'Reilly, audi- 
bly enough to reach the ears of the Man on the 
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Desk by a route unspecified. Next evening when 
Tex and the boys gathered at Blake’s Tavern, 
rendezvous of Herald-Tribune folks, there at — 
Tex’s place was the story resting on a lovely blue- 
plate surrounded by catsup, crackers and a pit- 
cher of water. 

Tex says he gave a preliminary gulp, and was 
about to fulfill his pledge when somehow it was 
managed that he was called away. When he re- 
turned the story had been shredded and adroitly 
blended with a bow] of chef's salad or some such 
delicacy. Consumption was thus made a bit eas- 
ier, and he cleaned his plate. 

When we asked O'Reilly if he found it difh- 
cult to eat his own words, he said: “I don’t ad-_ 
vise it as a regular diet. You chew and you chew 
and they’re still there.” 


A Fish Story 

When the old New York Aquarium closed 
down in 1941, only a selection of its smaller 
fishes could be carried up to the Lion House in 
the Zoological Park from the Battery. The re- 
mainder of the collection, comprising many of 
the medium-sized and all of the large specimens, ~ 
was either liberated or donated to the public 
aquariums of Bermuda, —— Philadelphia and 
Washington, D..C. 

Arienp the specimens received by the Fair- 
mount Park Aquarium of Philadelphia was a 
Giant Grouper, Promicrops itaiara, weighing in 
the neighborhood of 200 pounds. This fish had 
been captured at Key West, Florida in the sum- 
mer of 1937 and had grown slowly but steadily 
during the four years it lived in one of our larg- 
est tanks. In order to restrain this powerful speci- 
men during the hundred-mile trip by truck it 
was laced up in a canvas corset, leaving only its 
head and gill covers exposed. It was then sus- 
pended by ropes in a canvas cradle filled with 
sea water that was constantly aerated. 

From Philadelphia, Superintendent Harry RB. 
Lindaman writes us that this Grouper is still 
alive, and that since the twenty-sixth ot Septem- — 
ber, 1941—when it slid out of its corset into its 
new tank with scarcely a ripple and peacefully 
took up its new life with nine other smaller s 
mens of its own kind—it has thrived and gives 
every promise of continuing to do so. 


James W. A 
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